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Why use an ordinary soap for someone special? 


There's no-skan mi thig 
world as sort amd iwaba 
ae y or chilel s... oF as 
tender. That's why ani 
ordinary soap is inet good 
enough. 
Ordinary soaps are made 
fer achiles bed carats 
eqpected to look alter 
bender yours skind. 
Bit meow you henae 
Bubbles... a nei mild 
soap made specially for 
Chidren, belore they are 
reach fo use adult soaps 
Why is Bubbles specal? 
Bubbles is special 
bencacise It's erche thet 
wen you would hee 
made it for your chill, 
wath all the purity of ich 
ois and all the gentleness 
of a mother's tonsch., 
Bubbles. [t beaves 
nabure 6 protective skin 
Posture unclishurbead 
just che wa! it's meant 
bo be. 
Bulsbles. [ts rich crearny 
lather makes bathtins a 
wanm and splashy joy 
iene created far 
mics! speecial reason in 
the world... your child. 
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"SPECIAL SOAP FOR CHILDREN 


Bubbles... ior children up to 12 years. 
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OUR BELOVED PRIME MINISTER 


> “SIX PACKETS BECOME SEVEN 
FOUR PACKETS BECOME NINE” 


It’s the biggest biscuit offer ever! 


Yes, now there's more to Kwality The four parts making up the 
Biscuits than just the thrilling taste Kwality Chet Emblem. 
of the biscuits... Watch the wrappers 
carefully. Peel of the inside wax 

paper and pr et ll find some 
part Faitat our KWALITY CHEF printed 
on the Cee Some wrappers with 
ithe cap of the Chef. Some with the 
Facial Outline. And a few others. Collect 1. 2. 3 & 4 you get 
with the details of the face like Collect 1, 23 o 2, 3, 4 you get one 
eyes, nose, mouthling. And some free. Any six wrappers, you 
with the Meck-Band. Numbered ee at one packet ee, Exchange 

W. wrappers for free biscuits from your 

nearest retailer, 
Plaase nate the scheme is operational 
only in the States of Karnataka, 
Tamil Madu, Pondi- 7 


is KWALITY Pes 
BISCUITS PVT.LTD. | 
_BANGALORE-560 039. 
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Controling Editor NAGI REDDI 
Founder: CHAKAAPAN| 


LAUGHS FROM MANY LANDS 


We are sure, you are enjoying the comic feature, Laugh with Nasruddin. To 
be able to laugh without rancour is one of the finest traits of man. The 
character of Nasruddin personified this trait. No doubt the wit and wisdom of 
generations have poner into the eee of phe uate as we have known 
eg him: he now. 


aaat J weiet ferme ere aT 
_Kauyasastravinodena kalo gacchati dhimatdm 
Vyasanena ru mitrkhandri nidrayd kalahena vd 


The. wise se their time enjoying scriptures and poetry. Fools waste 
their time indulging in luxury, sleep Or quarrel, 


— The Hitopadeshah 





We are fascinated by the series, “Legends and Parables of India“. We 

never knew that India had such a rich tradition of such wondertul 

stories. Will you please tell us how such stories were formed? 
—iVfukul Kumar and classmates, Lucknow. 


No doubt, India has the biggest share in the treasure of world’s legends and 
parables. Scholars agree that the fables of Aesop and parables of the Old 
Testament—at least some of them—had their origin in India. 


Legends and parables are not always the same. A legend generally has its 
source in history or some real happening, though it may not be literally 
factual. For instance, a man was compassionate and he gave away all his 
wealth to another man in dire need. This may be fact. An imaginative 
story-teller may show the needy man in a critical situation and bring the 
compassionate man to the scene at the right moment to give the incident a 
dramatic touch. , 


Parables are tales with morals. They might have been-true or they might 
have been invented by a gifted mind to illustrate a truth. But if a parable has 
prevailed for a long time, it surely contains some truth. 


Most of the legends and parables of India contain some lofty lessons. 
They bear the stamp of wisdom and experience of our ancestors. 


Readers are welcome to send such queries on culture, literature or general 
knowledge which should be of interest to others too, for brief answers from the 
Chandamama. 








(The war— famous as the great Mahabharata 


| 


—By Manoj Das} 





War—broke out between the Pandavas and 


the Kauravas. Krishna acted as Arjuna’s charigteer and guided him safe through many a 
danger. 






Asreat jolt and surprise awa- 
}* “ited the Kauravas on the 
fourteenth day of the war. It 
icame from an unexpected 
|source. 

Bhima had once married a 
idemoness named Hidimba. 
| Their son, Ghatotkach, who 
lived with his mother in the 
wilderness, had the instinctive 



















THE DEMON IN THE BATTLE 


power to know when his father covered with bear-skin and aj 






remembered him. : 
Remembered by Bhima, he at 
once reached Kurukshetra and| 
began fighting for the Pandavas. 
Huge in stature,-his head was 
of the size of an elephant’s, his| 
eyes were red and his mous- 
tache was brown. His teeth were 
like shovels. His chariot, drawn 
by a hundred stout horses, was! 
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fearful vulture sat atop it. 
Panic and shiver ran through 


‘the Kauravas at the very sight of 
|Ghatotkach, But they were yet 


to know that Ghatotkach’s pow- 


ler was much more than they 


could imagine from his appear- 
ance..The young creature com- 
bined in him the ruthless nature 
of the demon-race with the 
strength and intelligence of 
man. What is more, he had 


learnt from the elder demons 
the best of magic and supernatu- 
ral crafts known to them. 

He dashed into the Kaurava’s 
army with a roar that was louder 
than a hundred thunder-claps. 


Thereafter he created the illu- 


sion of dozens of lions, tigers, 
serpents, eagles and vampires 
who seemed to rush or swoop 
down upon the Kauravas. 
Needless to say, this led to an 
unprecedented situation. The 
soldiers were accustomed to 
fight human beings, not such 
strange creatures! They raised a 
hullabaloo and ran for their 
lives. | 
But what Ghatotkach created 
were not just illusions, they 
were forms of his power. They 
created havoc among the rank 
and file of the Kaurava’s army, 
devouring or tearing asunder 
the fleeing .soliders. Captains 
and commanders of the numer- 





ous Kaurava regiments fell by 
the dozen. 


“Karna, if ever there was a 


need for your urgent interven- 
jtion, the moment is now. Put an 
jend to this menace by all means, 
or we are doomed to an ignoble 
defeat. Imagine the ridicule and 
jinsult that await us if we cannot 
protect ourselves from an un- 
known demon”, the Kaurava 
heroes told Karna in one voice. 

Karna hesitated for a mo- 
ment. He had realised that no 
ordinary or even extraordinary 
weapons wielded by the heroes 
can kill Ghatotkach. There was 
only one weapon — known as 
the Vaijayanti — charged with 





Indra’s power that can kill the 
young demon. Must he use that} 
up? That was the question. | 

“Karna! No time to lose. 
Please do something to save the! 
situation!” shouted the heroes 
once again. 

Karna saw the terrible devas- 
tation the demon wrought. He 
shut his eyes for a moment and 
called for the power granted to! 
him by Indra and shot an arrow 
at Ghatotkach. 

As soon as Ghatotkach saw 
the fierce arrow whizzing for- 


ward towards him, he knew that} 


he was to die. At once he 
applied his last magic power. 


With the arrow touching his 
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chest, the illusions he had cre- 


ated vanished, but he made a 
leap into the clouds and en- 


\larged himself to the size of a- 


' | hill and then came down on the 
| Kauravas. 

He was dead, but thousands 
ied crushed under his weight. 
| The death of Ghatotkach 
| brought tears in Arjuna’s eyes. 
| Yudhisthira and Bhima too 
\wept. But Krishna looked de- 
on and gave out a shout of 


) tls it not strange, Krishna, 
|that you should rejoice at what 
| makes us so sad?” Arjuna asked 
| Krishna. 

Krishna smiled and replied, 


“My dear friend, do not forget! 
why I am here. It is to make} 
possible the triumph of good] 
over evil. Your death would| 
have foiled the mission. Karnal 
had kept in reserve the most| 
powerful weapon he had re-| 
ceived from Indra, to apply it; 
against you. But he was obliged! 
to apply it against Ghatotkach. | 
It could be used only once. Now| 
that it is exhausted, you are) 
safe. Secondly, Ghatotkach, af-| 
ter all, was a demon. He had no | 
sense of value. He would have} 
become a terror to the innocent] 
if allowed to live. So, you see. | 
two good things have happened. | 
Should I not feel happy?” | 
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faphere w was a young Sultan whos 


was very proud of his wis- 
dom. “Anything I do, I do after 
a good deal of thought,” he said 
time and again. 

His courtiers, who were al- 
ways eager to please him, said in 
a chorus, “Oh yes, Your High- 
ness, who can question your 
wisdom?” 

There was only one man who 
would not keep quiet. He was 
the Sultan’s old minister. When 
an opportunity came, he would 
say, “My young lord, one 
should 


not do anything in _ his pet. 


THE SULTAN . 
AND THE ea 


eel 


“haste!” 
The Sultan did not under-| 
stand why his minister thought it| 
necessary to repeat this advice} 
to him. | 
The Sultan had a pet falcon.| 
It was a clever bird and most! 
helpful to the Sultan, particular-| 
ly when he went for hunting. It} 
circled above his head and gave| 
him indications where an animal] 
of prey was stationed. It gave] 
different indications if any dan- 
ger was nearby. : 
The Sultan rarely parted from 
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| One day the Sultan was in the 
forest with his hunting party. 
\They chanced upon a very 
lattractive deer. At once his fol- 
lowers threw a ring round the 
deer, 


| “Look here! Anyone by 


|whose side the deer escapes will — 


idie!” shouted the Sultan. That 
lalerted every member of the 
iparty. Each one got ready to 
ishoot his arrow at the deer if it 
‘happened to pass by him. 

| The deer bent its forelegs and 
‘appeared to bow down. Before 
ithe Sultan had understood what 
lit was going to do, it took a swift 
leap. It jumped out of the ring 
right over the Sultan’s head! 


The Sultan felt extremely un- © 


comfortable. He had threatened | 


to kill anyone who would let the | 
deer pass. Now the deer had_| 
escaped leaping over his own| 
head! 

‘I must capture or kill the | 
deer!” he announced and gal-| 
loped on his horse in the direc- | 
tion of the deer. 

The horse was no less swift | 
than the deer. But in the forest | 
it was easier for a deer to move | 
about than a horse. For two} 
hours the king galloped non- | 
stop, pursuing the deer. Need- 
less to say, he could keep track | 
of the deer because of his fal-| 
con. It flew exactly the way the | 
deer went. | 

At last the Sultan came to the | 
end of the forest. There the| 
thickets were not so dense. The | 
Sultan could now take aim at| 
the deer. He shot an arrow. The | 
deer fell dead. | 

The Sultan was happy, but he | 
was extremely tired. He sat| 
down on a rock. Behind him| 
was a hillock. The falcon sat | 
down on the hillock. | 

The Sultan was thirsty. His 
eyes fell on a big leaf which 
looked like a cup. On it had_| 
accumulated a little water, | 
drops falling from a bush on the | 
hillock. 

He knew that the little water | 


cannot quench his thirst, but at 
least he could moisten his ton- 
gue with it. He broke the leaf 
carefully and lifted it to his 
mouth. 

| Suddenly, in a swoop, the 
falcon dislodged the leaf from 
his hands and flew away again. 

“Stupid bird, is this the way to 
quench your own thirst?” the 
Sultan said angrily, 

Water was still falling in 
|drops. He collected a little more 
|of it by the help of another leaf. 
| Again the falcon made a swoop. 

The leaf fell off the Sultan’s 
hand. The angry Sultan signed 
the bird to come near him. As 
soon as it came, he drew his 
isword and struck it with its 
sharp edge. The bird fell bleed- 
ing and dying. 

The Sultan climbed the hill- 

ock to trace the source of the 
water. What he saw was shock- 


against thoughtless actions. | 


ing. The water was nothing but 
the saliva of a huge serpent that 
lay atop the hillock. Had he 
consumed it, he would have} 
died. That is why the faithful| 
falcon had prevented him from 
licking the content of the leaf! 


Not far from the spot there 


‘was a spring. The Sultan could 


have quenched his thirst drink- 
ing from it. But he was too 
broken-hearted to do so. He 
rushed back to his falcon and 
swooned away, holding it on his 
lap. 

His companions found him 
out an hour later. They revived 
him. 


The Sultan remained sad for: 
long. He now understood how 
hasty he had been in his actions. 
He realised why his old minister 
warned him again and again | 








‘Unsolved Mysteries 


Princess Anastasia? 


Recently an old woman living 
in a hut on the brink of a 
German forest died. Among 
those who silently plodded be- 
hind her coffin were two old 
Russians. “The last of the royal 
family is gone!” one murmured. 
“She was our last solace,” said 
‘another. 

She who died now in a ripe 
old age had been dragged out of 
‘a canal in Berlin in 1920, then a 
young lady. No doubt, she had 
jumped into the canal either ina 
state of unsound mind, or know- 
ingly, in order to die. She reco- 


vered her senses in a hospital. 

Still in a daze, she confessed 
that she wanted to die. Why?’ 
Because her husband had been 
killed by some unknown assas-| 
sin in Bucharest, the capital of 
Rumania, where she lived for| 
some time. She escaped to Ber-| 
lin, fearing danger to her own 
life and that of her child. But} 
within hours of their arrival in| 
Berlin, her escort who was her 
husband's brother and her child 
disappeared. She looked for} 
them wandering in the streets.) 


but in vain. She decided to put 





an end to her life. 

Why did she not inform the 
police about her missing child 
and brother-in-law? She would 
not answer the question easily. 
But when at last she answered, 
people who heard her were just 
stunned! 

She said that she was reluc- 
|tant to say who she was because 
that would almost certainly in- 
vite death to her! But, in a total 
despair now, she had no hesita- 
ition in saying that she was none 
other than Princess Anastasia, 
the youngest daughter of the 
llast of Czar of Russia! 

The last Czar, Nicholas 
}/Romanov II, his wife Czarina 
Alexandra and their five chil- 
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dren were shot dead in 1918 ina 
small Ural town. The killing was | 
done by some extra-enthusiastic 
local members of the Bolshevik 
party which had led a successful 
revolution against the Czarist 
rule. The local members carried 
on the massacre without any 
direction from their leaders. 
That is why the killers of the 
royal family were tried and kil- 
led too. 

But that is a differnt story. 
Let us return to the young 
woman in the hospital. She said 
that on that fateful day in 1918 
the bullets shot at her by chance 
missed her. She lay senseless. 
Two workers who were carrying 
the dead bodies for disposal 
found out that she was alive. 
They took pity on her. With her 
they escaped to Bucharest. She 
married one of them. What 
happened thereafter has already 
been told. 

The woman's story spread. A 
Russian nobleman living in exile 
visited her in the hospital. The 
woman not only recognised him| 
but also told him where last she 
had seen him in Moscow. 

The nobleman bowed to her, 
addressing her as a princess 
should be addressed. 

Then came other Russians. 


some of them agreed that she 


was Princess Anastasia indeed; 
others said that she was a liar. It 
became a hot issue of debate 
between two camps. 
| There was.reason for its be- 
coming so hot! The Czar had 
fabulous fortunes outside his 
country. If the woman’s claim 
that she was: Anastasia proved 
true, she will inherit the entire 
wealth 

‘There were many others to 
claim portions of that wealth as 
the Czar’s relatives. They will 
get nothing if Anastasia was 
jalive! 

While one of the cousins of 
Prince Andrew, 


the Czar, 
accepted her as Anastasia, 
another cousin, Grand Duke 
‘Cyril, rejected her claim out 
right. She came out with remin- 
iscences of her childhood and 
details of some incidents in the 


palace which no outsider could 
have known. But one great 
drawback in her claim was, she 
could not speak proper Russian. 
People who supported her claim 
said that she had forgotten the 


- language because of the severe 


shock she received. Some 
psychologists found the argu- 
ment quite valid. 

Now that she is dead, the 
debate too is over. But the 
mystery remains alive. Was she 
really Princess Anastasia? If 
not, she must have been a highly 
accomplished artiste to play that 
kind of role for over sixty years! 

And what about her know- 
ledge of the household of the 
Czar? One possible explanation 
is, she might have been a maid 
in the palace who resembled the 
princess. But nobody remem- 
bers such a maid being on the 
eles 
























After a series of adventures on Trea- 
sure Island, young Jim Hawkins has 
fallen into the hands of Long John 
Silver who has led a mutiny on 
board the Hispaniola, the vessel 
| which has brought Jim, Square Tre- 
| lawney and Dr. Livesey to the island 
in search of treasure. While sear- 
ching for the treasure with a pirate's 
map, Silver and his cut-throats hear 
a ghostly voice. They are convinced 
it is that of Captain Flint—the pirate 
who hid the treasure. 


| No sooner had he uttered these words] | 


jthan a volley of shots rang out, and two of 


the pirates fell dead. | turned and there} 


was Dr. Livesey with Ben Gunn. The rest, 


apart from Silver, took to their heels.| 
we. must] | 


“Forward,” cried Dr, Livesey,” 
head them off from the boats!” 


The buccaneers, with oaths and cries, 
began to leap into the pit and dig with their 
fingers. But all that was found was a 


two-guinea piece. "You wooden headed 
lubber,” roared the pirate who had found 
the piece of gold. “Is-this all we're going to | 
get for all we've been through!” 


And with this we all set off at a great pace, 
with Silver accompanying us, as if he had 
been on our side all the time. The work 
that man went through, leaping on his 
crutch till the muscles of his chest were 
almost fit to burst. 





Ben, after some promptng from all of us, 
related what had taken place. Ben in his 
long Wanderngs around the island had 
found the skeleton, and in due course he 
had also found the treasure which he had 
carried on his back to a cave. 


Finally, the four of us had to stop for 
breath. It was at this point that Silver 
went up to Ben. “So it’s you. Ben 
Gunn," he said, mopping his brow. 
"I'm Ben Gunn, | am.” replied Ben, 
wriggling with embarrassment. “How 
do you do, Mr. Silver,” | 


By the time he had finished his story 
we were fit enough to go on our 
journey which took us to the beach, | 
where we found the boat which had- | 
brought us to the island. This the doctor 
promptly demolished so that Silver's 
villains could not use it. 





After that, Ben took us to the cave where he had stored the treasure. There to my 

amazement | beheld great heaps of coins and bars of gold. This was Flint’s treasure 

Nenett we had come so far to seek... | 
: Ree ee el a 


"When we : suerte ‘rejoined: the” i; 
_ Squire and the Captain of the Hispa- — 
_ nigla, they were vastly surprised to See 
 Siveramaticu us. “What brings you here, 
fan” ‘demanded the captain.’ “Come — 
acest to Bo. by SOON, oe returned — 





After showing our friends the treasure, we all settled down to a splendid supper. 
Never, | am sure, were people gayer or happier. And there was Silver, sitting back 
almast out of the firetignt pall eooy and even joining quietly in our laughter. 





The next morning we fell early to 
work, transporting the gold, near a 
mile by land to the beach, and 
thence three miles by boat to the 
Hispaniola. Fortunately the three fel- 
lows still abroad on the island did 
not trouble us. 


The treasuré was a strange collection, 
“much of it consisting of a large diversity of 
coinage. | think | never had more pleasure 
than in sorting them English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Georges and Louis, 
doubloons and double guineas. Nearly 
every variety of money in the world must 
‘have found a place in that collection. 


At last, seeing the ship beginning to 
bear on her course, one of them leapt 
to his feet with a hoarse cry, whipped a 
musket to his shoulder, and sent.a shot 
whistling over Silver's head 









After that we kept under cover of the bulwarks, and when | next looked out they, 
were gone. Our first port of call on the way home was in the Spanish Americas, and it: 
was there that Silver escaped from us. He did not go empty handed. He had cut 
through a buhvark unobserved and had removed one of our sacks .of gold. 


i, 
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To cut a long story short, it was a good 
cruise. When we got home there was 
an ample share of the treasure for all of 
us, Captain Smollett is now retired 
from the sea, and Ben Gunn, after 
spending a thousand pounds in nine- 
| teen days was given a lodge.to keep. 
Of Silver, we heard no more. Butt have 
no doubt that-he is doing well enough 
somewhere in this world, 





Although | shall never see him again, 
there are still times when | hear the 
surf booming in my dreams, and | think 
then again of that accursed island. It is 
| then that | sit upnght in my bed, with 
| the sharp‘voice of Captain Flint ringing 
in my ears: “Pieces of eight! Pieces of 
enght!"" 





THE END 


[Legends and Parables of India | 





THE KING AND THE 






rpuere was a king who was 
known for his eagerness to 
learn about God and the holy 
| books. 
| One day, a young scholar met 
|him and said, “I have mastered 
all the sacred books, particular- 
| ly the Bhagavatam and the Gita. 
I shall be happy to answer any 
question on God you'd like to 
|put to me.” 
| The king looked at the scho- 
|lar for some time. Then, bowing 
|down to him, he said, “O pious 





young man, I shall be happy to 


a 


al 


SCHOLAR 


ey 


learn from you. Please study the} 
scriptures for another year and 
come back to me.” 

“But I have mastered the| 
scriptures!” asserted the 
scholar. 

“Please read them for another} 
year and come back to me,”| 
repeated the king in all 
humility. 

The scholar felt rather puz-| 
zled. He went back and devoted| 
another year to the study of| 
scriptures. Then he returned to} 
the king. “I have revised my) 





studies, just for your satisfac- 


tion. Now I am ready to teach 


}you,” he said. 

“Are you?” asked the king, 
| looking at the scholar with great 
icuriosity. “I suggest that you 
devote another year to your 
|studies,” he said very politely. 
| The scholar was annoyed, but 
he did not dare to say anything 
harsh to the king. After all it 
was he who offered to teach the 
king; the king had not begged 
him to teach him! 

He went back and spent 
another year delving deep into 
scriptures. He visited the palace 
}once again at the end of the 


The king received him with 
honour, but said, very politely 
and humbly again, “Sir, may | 
suggest that you spend one 
more. year on your studies!” 

The scholar stood in-silence. 
He understood that there was} 
no sarcasm in the king’s voice.| 
Rather, there was a sincerity 
which impressed the scholar. He 
went back home. ~- | 

Why did the king, who was 
known to be kind and truthful, 
ask him to study the scriptures 
again and again? Why did the 
king think that he had not stu- 
died the scriptures properly? 

The scholar became very 


thoughtful. He sat down to 





study the holy books again. 
He did not go to meet the 
king at the end of the year. He 


had began to find a new mean- 


ing in the books he had read so 
many times before. He was no 
longer eager to teach anybody 
else, but to discover God within 


|himself. That is what the Bhaga- 


vatam and the Gita now in- 
spired hint to do. He was no 
more proud of his learning be- 
cause he felt that with all his 
knowledge he could not fathom 
even a little of God. 

Years passed. One day he 
heard a knock on his door. He 
opened it and saw the king 


standing before him. 


“Sir, did you forget about 
your appointment with me?” 
the king asked respectfully. 


There were tears in the scho- 
lar’s eyes. “My lord,” he said, 
“it was in my pride and ignor- 
ance that I thought of teaching 
you, I know nothing. I came to 
know that I knew nothing only 
when you asked me to read the 
scriptures again and again. I am} 
grateful to you. I had no cour-| _ 
age to meet vou.” | 


“Because you did not come to} 
me, I came to you,” said the) 
king humbly. “Now you can 
teach me. I have much to learn 
from you.” 








A Folktale From Finland 


THE LOST BRIDE 





nce upon a time there lived a 
™ brother and a sister named 
Osmo and Ilona. They had no 
other kin in the world and were 
yery poor. Though they worked 
hard they could hardly manage 
ito make both ends meet. 
Osmo decided to go out and 
try his fortune. His sister stayed 
at home. He soon reached a 
beautiful city and took work 
‘there as a shepherd. The king’s 
son who was fond of making 
friends with strangers got to 
|know him and often came out to 


One day they fell to talking 
idly in the course of which 
Osmo declared that he had nev- 
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er seen anyone prettier than his 
own sister. She was also 
talented and the most kind- 
hearted girl in the world! He 
described her virtues so warmly 
that the prince felt a great urge 
to see her. He requested Osmo 
to bring her. 

“Will you marry her, if I bring 
her here?” asked Osmo. 

“I promise, I will,” replied 
the prince, “but if you fail to 
bring her, you will be 
punished.” yes 

Osmo returned home and 
told his sister all about the 
prince. She felt very happy at} 
the prospect of seeing her 
brother’s dear friend. The very 
next day they set out to meet the 
















prince. Ilona took all her world- 
ly belongings including her little 
dog Pilka. They had not gone 
far in their boat when they saw a 
woman running on the shore 
‘calling out to them. Osmo was 
willing to stop, but Ilona res- 
trained him saying that they did 
{not after all know who the 
;woman was! But the woman 
| went on crying so piteously that 
Osmo rowed to the shore and 
took her into the boat. 

Now, this woman was a very 
naughty witch. She asked them 
where they were going. Osmo 
told her all. Immediately she 
cast a spell on them so that they 

}could not hear each other. 
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When they neared the prince’s 
palace Osmo asked his sister to 
get ready with her best clothes 
on. Ilona could not hear him, 
though she could hear the witch. 
The witch told her that her} 
brother was asking her to jump} 
into the river. She could not 
understand this strange com- 
mand and insisted on knowing 
why she must do so. Osmo, not 
able to hear her, grew angry and 
shouted at her. Poor Ilona ulti- 
mately jumped overboard. The 
waters closed over her and she 
sank down like a stone, as she 
did not know how to swim. 
The bewildered Osmo tried ta, 
save her but his effort went in 
vain. He was overcome by grief 
and fright. The prince would 
certainly kill him. The witch 
told him not to fear for she had 
a plan. She would change her- 
self into Ilona and put on her 
clothes.- Nobody would know 
the difference! Osmo had to 
agree, for there was no other 
immediate solution at hand. | 
The prince, on seeing the 
false Ilona, was happy, but his 
face fell the moment the witch! 


started talking, for she had not 


been able to change her voice. It 
still cackled like a witch’s. “Why 
did you say that she was good in 


everything?” demanded the 


| angry prince and he had Osmo 
thrown into a den of snakes. “If 
‘you are innocent, the snakes 
will not harm you,” he said. 
Meanwhile, Ilona sank deep- 
| er and deeper and came to the 
lovely palace of the Sea King. 
All his subjects admired her and 
the king fell.in love with her at 
first sight. He asked her to 


‘become his bride. But Ilona’ 


only wanted to go back into the 
| green world above. She pleaded 
with the king, with tears in her 
eyes, to let her go up. At last the 
king agreed, saying, “You can 
go up for three nights. But you 
| will have to wear the clothes I 
provide and if you don’t succeed 
in breaking the spell in this 
period, you will have to return 
-here and become my bride.” 
Ilona agreed. 
When evening came, the 
palace maids dressed Ilona in a 
wonderful robe of pearls and 
| bound her ankles in long chains 
| of silver that gave out wonderful 
| music as she walked. She came 
up and the first thing she saw 
| Was her little dog Pilka. It had 
stayed there confident that its 





Taking out a little piece of 
gold and silver embroidery from 
her pocket she asked the little 
dog to take it to the chamber of} 
the prince and to keep it on his 
pillow. The dog did as it was 
told. While returning, it went to 


the den where Osmo was 


thrown and saw that he was 
safe. 

When the prince woke up in 
the morning, he saw the embroi- 
dered cloth and wondered how 
it came there. He had never 


- seen anything so beautiful. The 


mistress would surely come. It | 


bounded to her barking joyful- 
ly. She was delighted to see it. 
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witch said, “I made it at night to 
please you.” The prince, howev- 
er, did not believe her. Just then} 
a messenger came in to tell that 








Osmo was safe as ever. That 
meant Osmo was innocent. Puz- 
zled, the prince went to a wise 
and holy woman who lived near 
the shore and told her every- 
thing. 

“You have married a witch 

while your true bride lies under 
a spell. She is now with the Sea 
King. By sending you this 
embroidery she ‘has indicated 
that she is still alive and she 
seeks your help,” explained the 
jholy woman. 
_ “But where is she? How can I 
find her?” the prince asked an- 
xiously. “Wait until tomorrow,” 
was her answer. 

The next night Ilona came up 


again and this time gave a shirt 


‘to the dog to be given to the| 


prince. She vanished with the 
dawn. The holy woman saw 
everything. | 

When the prince went to see 
the holy woman she told him, | 
“Go to the smith and ask him to} 
make a strong iron chain and a 
scythe. When your bride comes 
out of the water this night, fling 
the chain around her and cut the 
silver chains from her feet with 
the scythe. Then you must hold 
her tightly, for she will change 
her shape many times and try to} 
escape because of the spell. If 
you can hold on till the end, she! 
will be yours.” | 

The prince hurried to the} 
shore. When the moon rose he 
saw Ilona come out of the wa- 
ter. He followed the holy 
woman's instructions. After the 
chains were cut off, the prince | 


held her tightly by the arm. 


Suddenly, Ilona changed into a 
silver fish and tried to slip out. 
But quick as lightning he drew 
out his knife and plunged it into| 
the gills of the fish. 
Immediately the fish became} 
a golden bird which tried to fly 
away, but, the prince was quick- | 
er and he struck it down. | 
It changed into a green lizard | 
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and tried to wriggle away, but 


with no SUCCESS. 


The lizard then turned into a 
jtiny fly. It would have flown 


jaway but for his quick action in- 


catching it and crushing it with 
his thumb. 


The spell was broken at last 
and Ilona stood there in all her 
beauty. The delighted prince 
told her all that had come to 
pass. He wanted to take her 
away at once to the palace but 
‘|she was frightened of the witch. 
So they spent the night in the 
holy woman’s hut. 


In the morning, the prince 
went alone to the palace. He 
‘carried with him, in a hidden 
bottle, some magic water given 
by the holy woman. As soon as 
the witch came out to greet him, 
he splashed the water on her 
lface. She screamed and 


shrieked. Slowly, her old hag- 


gered form came forth and in a 
moment the real witch was 
standing there, to the amaze- 
ment of everyone around! 


She changed herself into a 
crow and tried to fly away. But,| 
she had lost her strength. She} 
slumped down on the floor 


crowing woefully. 


“Keep her in a cage till her 
end,” the prince told his atten- 
dants. “But keep the cage away 
from the palace and don’t forget | 
to feed the crow.” 


The prince and Ilona rushed 
to Osmo’s prison. ‘The prince 
wept.in shame for his conduct. 
But Osmo consoled him saying 
that all is well that ends well. 


Next day, the prince married 


llona. In the evening the crow 
had died. 


—Retold by M.H. | 





A STRANGE ADVICE 


Keshav met the landlord of Ramgiri and requested him for a job. 

“How much salary do you expect?” asked the landlord. 

“That I leave to you!” said Keshav in all humility. 

“That won't do. You must say how much would satisfy you.” 

“Well, Sir, can I get two hundred rupees a month?” asked Keshav with 
some hesitation, 

“Why not!” said the landlord. “Join the work tomorrow.” 


Keshav became very happy. He did not expect the landlord to agree to his 
demand so easily. But soon he felt sad. “Why did I not demand three hundred 
rupees? The landlord would have certainly agreed to pay me at that rate! 
What a fool I was!" Keshav thought. He could not sleep a wink at night. 


Next day he joined the work, but remained sad. At the end of the day the 
landlord called him and said, “Keshav! Here is some money. Please accept 
the amount. But stop coming from tomorrow. My old clerk is back.” 


“Thanks, Sir!” said Keshav with great relief. He bowed to the landlord and 
said again. “I have a small request to make to you. When you choose an 
employee, please decide his salary yourself, don’t leave it to him!” 


The landlord brooded over Keshav’s advice for long, but it remained a 
riddle to him! 





Statue of Indira Gandhi 


“A huge statue, similar to the Statue of Liberty in | 
the United States, is proposed to be erected on | 
the high seas off Nariman Point, Bombay. Some | 
industrial workers have launched the scheme. 


The 85-year old Youth 


Margia Kitoxta is 85 years old and a hunch-back 
too. He was tending his_cattle in a pasture of» 
northern Kenya when a buffalo, one of Africa's 
most dangerous animals, charged him. The old 
| man seized the beast by the horns and wrestled 
with. it for an hour, The bull gave up. It shook. 
} itself free and fled into the forest. 


Buddha Museum 


An international museum depicting the life and 
teachings of Gautama Buddha will soon take | 
shape at his birth-place, Lumbini, close to the | 
Indo-Nepalese border. India will give Rs. 
30,000,000.00°to Nepal for the project. 
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The Railway 
That Nearly Beat 
The Buffalo 


To feed the men building a railway ecross 
the American continent, » famed hunter, 
Buffalo Bill, killed thousands of buffalos and 
helped to bring the beast near to extinction. 


Hse juicy steaks of buffalo meat sizzled over 
the fire in the camp cookhouse. It was 
hungry work building the railway across the 
American continent 100 years ago, and the man 
needed their nounshing steaks. 

The railway represented progress, an impor- 
tant link between the east and west coasts, But 
to the buffalo it meant one step nearer to virtual 
extinction. 

During an 18-month stretch of work feeding 
the railway-builders, the famous hunter, Buffalo 
Bill, killed nearly 4,000 buffalos, his record being 
69 in one day. 

Nowadays, thanks to devoted and painstak- 
ing conservation, the remnants of the once 
mighty buffalo herds that roamed the plains in 
their thousands have been gathered together 
and protected, so that small pockets survive. 


- There are 30,000 buffalos in the United States’ 


national parks, and in Canada there is a herd of 
nearny 20,000. 

To the Indians of the great plains, the 
bison—to give this animal its correct name— 
was a very important game animal, It provided 
the Indian with material for his tents and his 
robes. He lived a good part of the time on the 
fresh meat, which is almost as good as beef. 
And for the winter, the northern tribes made a 


preparation of the dried meat with berries and- 


fats, called permunican. This furnished a nutri- 
tious and well-balanced meal. 

The massive head is the most characteristic 
feature of the bison, which is the largest of the 


American hoofed animals. In early times, bison » 


herds moved from one feeding ground to 
another, going northward in the spring and 
retuming southward in the autumn. 

The southward migration occurred in herds 


numbering millions of snirnals. They travelled Fe 





hundreds of kilometres, swimming mighty fiv- 
ers and climbing or descending steep banks, 
cliffs and precipes., Thay followed the same 
routes year after year, usually in single file, 
making paths that became lasting trails nearly a 
metre deap. ' 

The northward movement began in the 
spring, after the calves were strong enough to 
travel. In this movement, they Separated into 


_smailer herds, the bulls occupying the outer 


circle, the cows and calves the inner. When 
danger threatened, the herd closed in, the bulls 
facing outward to protect the weaker members. 

The principal enemy of the bison, apart from 


white men and the Indians, was the grey or 


buffalo-wolf which hung in packs about the 
outer edge of the herds, and often succeeded in 
isolating and capturing a calf. The grizzly bear 
was the only animal that could killa bison bull in 
single combat. 

Vast herds of bison must once have roamed 
Europe and Asia as well as North America. 
Thera was probably a land bridge connecting 
Asia and America at one time, where the Bering 
Straits now are, Across the bridge would have 
come the bison. 

The various types of bison are all of one 
family and will readily interbreed. Until recently, 
there were four types: the wisent or European 
bison, the plains and forest bison of North 
America, and the fourth type, extinct since 
1918, the Caucasian. After the First World War, 
the wild European wisent became extinct. 
Fortunately, survivors fram zoos formed the 
basis of a new herd, Heroic efforts also saved 
the American bison which has survived despite 
the depredations of Man. 
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LAUGH WITH NASRUDDIN— 
WHO KNOWS! 





Mulla Nasruddin was walking in a friend's 
}| company. A group of boys surrounded 
|} them and asked for contribution for a feast 
they proposed to hold. 


\ ]J*why bother to hold a feast when the | 
}/ Sultan is throwing a feast for all just 


On hearing this, one of the boys began to 
| run towards the Sultan’s palace. He was 


now?" asked the Mulla in order to get nd 
of them. 


followed by another—then yet another a oe 
and then all of them! Then, suddenly, the / a 


Mulla began to run. 


His friend caught hold of him and asked 
| him the reason. “One or two or even three }} 
may be wrong. But don't you see all of |) 
therm rushing? Who knows if the Sultan is || 
not throwing a feast, after all?" said the || 
Mulla! 





RIVERS OF INDIA 


THE GANGA OF 
|THE SOUTH 


4 | Long long ago, once there befell 
a severe drought in the kingdom | 
by of the Cholas. The period of 
| | Monsoon passed even without a | 
| shred of cloud to be seen in the 
sky. Rivers and lakes dried up. All | 
the people were in distress. | 


King Thondaman was the most 
distressed man. The plight of his 
subjects kept him pensive day | 
and night. He had no interest in | | 
the pleasures of the palace or 
debates in the court. 


Eager to find some solution to | 
the problem—though not sure | 
what the solution could be—the | 
king wandered through his king- 
dom. The condition of his country | 
only caused him greater sorrow. 
He was in a sort of daze. 





In the frontiers of the kingdom of | 


Kutaka (Coorg) and the Chola 
kingdom, King Thondaman met 
the sage. The sage was deeply 
moved by the king’s agony. He 
decided to act. 


‘The great sage, Agastya, had 
| passed some time in the Sahyad- 
| ni hills, meditating in solitude. | 
Always full of compassion and 
| goodwill for people, he came out | 
into the locality fora while, as he 


did from time to time. 





| The kingdom of Kutaka was then 
ruled by Kavera, a noble king. 
Sage Agastya led King Thonda- 
man to his court and revealed 
that a river was about to emerge | 
out of the Sahyadri hills. 





The sage desired the emerging 
| river's course to be directed to- 
wards the Chola country. King 
Kavera agreed. He led a work- 


force into the Sahyadri hills, | 


under the sage’s direction. 


When he knew that his prayer 
was about to be answered, he 
began directing the workers to 
do the needful. Accordingly,rocks 
were Set up to make the water 
flaw towards the Chola kingdom. 


Sage Agastya Sat in meditation in | 
order to invoke the spint of the | 
river that was in the process of | 
formation. He appealed to it to | 
come out aS soon as possible. 
Intense was his prayer. 





At an auspicious hour broke forth 
the expected flow. Sweet, but 
| swift, it coursed down to the | 


valley and made its way towards | 
the Chola kingdom, to the great | 
“joy of .King Thondaman. 


















King Kavera had a charming 
daughter, named Kaveri. Sage | 
Agastya suggested that the new- 


born river bear the name of the 
| princess, Thus the river became | 
| known as the Kaveri. 








The river Kaveri became the sym- 
bol of fnendship between two | 
ancient kingdoms of India. The 
Kaveri is one of the sacred nvers 
of India, often called the Ganga of 
the South. 


i; "FACE TO FACE. 











Ramu was a happy-go-lucky 
**cartman. Travellers who ar- 
rived by the Nalgonda bus and 
wanted to go to Juloor, a village 
10 kms away, always preferred 
to hire Ramu’s horse-cart. That 
is because Ramu used to tell 
them fanciful stories and enter- 
tain his passengers all along the 
way. 

| One day, three tradesmen 
from a far-off village hired a 
horse-cart and were on their 
way to meet the zamindar of the 
village Juloor. It was Ramu’s 
last trip for the day.That is why 
there were no cooked-up adven- 
tures and no wasting of time. He 







overtake them before they 


way. 
When they had almost cros- 
}sed the jungle, the tradesmen 





hastened lest darkness should — 


crossed the thick jungle on the 


are ready to give you what’er 


















asked the cartman to stop the 
horse-cart for a while. They 
wanted to get off the cart and 
stretch a bit their aching limbs. 

Suddenly, a shout shattered 
the evening peace of the jungle, | 
and before they knew what it 
was, the travellers saw a bandit] 
standing right in front of them, 
wielding a shining sword. 

“Don’t you move!” shouted! 
the bandit. “I’m Bhim Dakoo, 
the terror of the forest. Who has 
not heard of me?” 

The tradesmen had cold feet 
at the very mention of the ban- 
dit’s name. They had heard a lot 
about his ruthless looting and| 
heartless killing of innocent 
travellers. Fear of death gripped 
them and they dropped to_their| 
knees pleading. 

“Please, do not harm us! We 





you want. Spare our lives, 
iplease.” 

“Keep all your money and 
belongings on this piece of cloth 
and start running until you cross 
this jungle. I shall strike your 
heads off if you dare stop and 
look behind!” threatened the 
bandit. 

Just as they were about to 
surrender their belongings and 
money, the travellers heard a 
roaring laughter behind them. 

“Ha! Ha! So, you’re Bhim 
Dakoo, the notorious bandit on 


rice!” said Ramu. “Listen! I’m 
(Raj, Chief of the king’s police. 
I've been looking for you since 


pret head the king has fixed a 


long in different disguises. I’ve 
got you at last!” Ramu slowly 
advanced towards the bandit 
with measured steps of bold- 
ness. 

On seeing this unexpected 
turn of events, the bandit 
showed signs of nervousness 
and he dropped his raised hand | 
which was wielding the sword. 
In an instant, the three trades- 
men pounced upon him and 
pinned him to the ground. The | 
cartman swiftly pulled out a'| 
strong rope and soon the bandit | 
was lying in the cart, securely 
tied up! 

The next morning they were 
all at the king’s court. 








your brave act,” said the king 
after hearing the story of the 
bandit. “I'd in fact declared a 
reward on this notorious bandit 
who has been troubling travel- 
lers passing through the jungles, 
for the past one year. You'll be 
suitably rewarded,” assured the 
king. 

“Maharaj, to tell you the 
truth, we did not have the cour- 
age to capture this dangerous 
bandit. It is your brave police 
chief who merits your reward. 
Had he not been there, we 
would have probably lost not 
only our money but also our 
lives. Who knows!” explained 
one of the tradesmen. 

The king looked at Ramu, 
surprise writ large on his face. 

“Maharaj, I beg your pardon 
for pretending to be the police 
chief,” said Ramu aplogetically. 























“['am very happy to hear of 


“But, you see, Maharaj, there 
was no other way to frighten the 
bandit and at the same time to} 
instil courage in these travellers} 
who had completely given up. I 
felt that your name and the 
name of your brave police chief 
alone would save the situation. 
Fortunately, the plan worked 
out wonderfully,” explained 
Ramu. 

The tradesmen and all the 
others in the court were sur- 
prised on hearing Ramu. 

“I appreciate your presence 
of mind and your courage,” said 
the king as he gave away the 
reward to Ramu. 

Later, the tradesmen too gave 
Ramu some money for having 
saved their lives and money. 

Ramu felt happpy because for 
once his habit of telling tall tales 
and boasting had paid off well! 








New Tales of King 
| Vikram and the Vampire 


THE STRANGE 
JUDGMENT 




















D7* was the night and weird 

the atmosphere. It rained 
from time to time. At the inter- 
vals of thunder-claps and the 
moaning of jackals could be 
heard the eerie laughter of 
jghosts. Flashes of lightning 
showed fearful faces. 

But King Vikram swerved 
not. He climbed the ancient tree 
once again and brought the 
corpse down. However, as soon 
as he began crossing the deso- 
late cremation ground with the 
corpse lying on his shoulder, the 
spirit that possessed the cwrpse 
said, “O King, I can say from 
my experience that kings in 
general are whimsical. They just 
let opportunities for doing cer- 
tain things slip by. Hope, you 
are not one of such kings. Let 
me give you an example to| 
illustrate my point. Pay atten- 
tion to it. That might bring you 
some relief.” 

The vampire went on: When 
the Kingdom of Karnika was 
ruled by King Divyendu, a ban- 








dit became a menace. Uerashil 
was the bandit’s name. He made 
the hills in the interior of the 
forest his citadel. He raised a 
gang and trained each member 
of it in riding, fencing and lathi- 
play almost to perfection. The 
gang not only stripped those 
who passed by the forest, but 
also raided the houses of the 
wealthy in distant villages. Most 
swiftly they escaped into the 
forest with their béoty. 
Several times the king sent his 
sepoys to flush out the bandits, 
but in that difficult region: the 
sepoys were no match for the 
bandits. Once the bandits had 
entered their hide out in the 
hills, the sepoys were helpless. 


ways put on loose masks on 
| their faces when they were out 
for plunder. That is why nobody 
ever saw their faces. When they 
roamed about normally in towns 
or villages, nobody suspected 
their nature. 

Ugrashil’s wife always grum- 
bled against his way of life. 
“Let’s go over to some village 
and live as poor people. We will 
‘be then without any fear or 
anxiety. What satisfaction can 
be there in living as criminals, 
though with a lot of money?” 





Ugrashil and his followers al- — 
























she often told her husband. | 

“It 1s not possible for me to 
change over to any different 
life-style—not in this life!” re- 
plied Ugrashil. | 

A son was born to Ugrashil} 
after a long time. This resulted] 
in a great change in Ugrashil’s 
conduct. He was reluctant to go 
out for plunders. When he saw aj 
child in any household, he pas-} 
sed some time in caressing it and 
never touched any ornament the} 
child or its mother wore. 

His two deputies told him, 
“Sardar! Is it right for a bandit 
to have such weaknesses? You 
are losing your alertness!” 
Uprashil nodded and smiled.| 



















He neither quarrelled with them 
nor changed his conduct. 

One day Ugrashil’s spies 
brought the news that a party of 
wealthy merchants were to pass 
by a road that was not far from 
the forest. Ugrashil and his gang 
got ready to launch an attack on 
|the party. They went to the 
|border of the forest and waited. 
Their spies climbed the tallest 
jtrees and kept a watch on the 
iroad, 

Ugrashil sat leaning against a 
tree. He dozed off for a mo- 
ment. He dreamt a fearful 
dream. The chief of the king’s 
police force spotted him and 
hurled a spear at him. It pierced 
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his back. His wife who saw it| 
shrieked and tried to reach him 
in a hurry. But the rock on 
which they stood slipped and 
they fell down into a gorge. 

Uerashil gave out a cry and| 
his thin sleep ended. 

“What happened, Sardar?” 
asked his deputies. | 

“Nothing,” replied Ugrashil. | 
Just then his spies on the tree- 
top sent the signal to tell him 
that it was time for the gang to 
attack the pilgrims. 

“Let’s gallop forth”, 
osed the deputies. 

“No!” said Ugrashil. He felt 
that his dream indicated danger. 
He decided to call off the prop- 


Prop- 











losed attack. 

| “What do you mean, Sar- 
dar?” asked the surprised de- 
|puties. 


homes!” was Ugrashil’s com- 
mand. 

The gang had to obey their 
chief's order. But it was clear 
that they were unhappy. On 
their return journey they re- 
ceived another shock from 
Ugrashil. He told them, “I am 
thinking of surrendering myself 
to the king. You are welcome to 
follow me if you so please!” 

“But won't that mean our 
‘being punished?” the deputies 
asked in surprise. 

“Yes, but that will free us 
from all anxiety. What is more, 
I am very much concerned ab- 
out my son’s future. I don’t 
want him to grow up in a forest, 
lin the shadow of fear. If an 
encounter takes place with the 
King’s sepoys, my wife’s and my 
ison’s lives too will be in danger. 
I want to avoid this,” explained 
Ugrashil. 

His two deputies looked at 
each other, but said nothing. 

Back in the hills, Ugrashil 
| announced his decision to all the 
members of the gang. They 
stood speechless. 
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“We must return to our |! 
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rashil could not 
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That night 


sleep. At midnight he came out! 


of his hut. He saw his two 
deputies talking under a rock. 


He went closer to them and 


7 
Phe 


heard what they were saying. | 
“Once the Sardar surrenders to| 


the king, the sepoys will find out! 
our hideout. That will be our 


end,” said one. 


“Right. We must see to it that | 


neither the Sardar nor his wife 


has any chance to meet the| 


king!” said the other. 
Ugrashil had no difficulty in 
understanding what was in their 


minds. They planned to kill him 
and his wife. In the process they' 


were not likely to spare the child 



















either. 

He woke up his wife. Hur- 
riedly they slipped out of the 
‘forest along with their child. 

They walked the whole night. 
Ugrashil knew a short-cut out of 
[the forest which nobody else 
‘knew. In the morning they 
‘reached a village. Ugrashil hired 
|a carriage and proceeded to the 
| town, 
| It was evening when they 
|reached the town which was the 
‘capital of Karnika. They took 
}on rent a room in an inn. At 
|night Ugrashil told his wife, “I 
|must meet the king in privacy 
and surrender to him. Let him 
pone me, but you will be 


an 


"| safe.” | 


His wife wept and said, “Is it 
necessary to surrender to the 
king? Is it not enough to change 
the mode of your living? Why 


\. should we not just live quietly?” | 


“How can we? I have no money 
with which to buy any land or 
begin any trade. Besides, today 
or tomorrow the king will come| 
to know who I am. If I declare| 
myself and am sent to jail, 
according to the law of this land| 
you and the child will be given| 
shelter in the king’s charity! 
home,” said Ugrashil. Without 
waiting to know his wife’s reac-| 
tion, he set out into the dark. | 
With ease he climbed the} 
king’s palace. The guards could 
not see him. | 
He knew when the king re-| 
tires to bed. He wanted to meet} 
him just before that. He man-| 
aged to reach the entrance into| 
the royal bed-room. Before he} 
had crossed into the room, he| 
tumbled upon a lampstand. The 
sound alerted the king’s body- | 
guards. At once they pounced| . 
upon him. 
“My lord, all I wanted was to 
talk to you privately,” he said 
looking at the king. | 
“Disarm him,” commanded the| 
king. | 


The bodyguards OU a yee ‘ ee 


|searched Uerashil’s person. But 





no arm was found. The knee Ce 


|asked the bodyguards to leave 
ithe intruder alone with him. 


Ugrashil told the king all ab- | 


out his change of heart and 


| prayed to him to give shelter to } 


ihis wife and son. He was pre- 
pared for any punishment. 


The king brought out a bag | # 


from the next room. Giving it to 


Ugrashil, he said, “Go and be- Fy 


|gin a new life.” 


The grateful Ugrashil under- Vf 


money. He touched the king’s 
feet. The king called his body- 
guards and asked them to escort 
Ugrashil to his inn. 

The vampire paused for a 
moment and then demanded of 
King Vikram in a challenging 
tone, “O King, how did King 
Divyendu know for certain that 
Ugrashil had not been there to 

| kill him? Knowing him to be the 
dreaded criminal how did he let 
him go free? Why did he pro- 
ivide him with money? What 
could be his plan about the 
members of Ugrashil’s gang? 
Answer me, O King, if you can. 
Should you keep mum despite 
your knowledge of the answer, 
your head would roll off your 
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neck.” 

Answered King Vikram| 
forthwith: “King Divyendu at 
first ascertained that the intrud-| 
er carried no arm. Had Ugrashil| 
wanted to murder the king, he 
could not have entered the’ 
palace without any arm! Then, 
why should he confess to be the 
dreaded Ugrashil when nobody 
had ever seen his face? This 
convinced the king that Ugrashil| 
had really had a change of 
heart. A conscientious ruler 
should not only punish a crimin-| 
al, but also be keen to reform 
him. The king felt that Ugrashil 
ought to be given a chance to 
lead a normal life. 








concerned, the king must have 
thought that its members might 
feel inspired to surrender when 
they learn that Ugrashil has 
been pardoned. If they don’t 
surrender, the king can suppress 
them because their strength lay 
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“So far as Ugrashil’s gang is 
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him the slip. 





in their leader and the leader 
had deserted them. So, we see 
that King Divyendu acted 
wise.” 

No sooner had the king con- 
cluded his answer than the vam- 
pire, along with the corpse, gave 
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THE POETS’ COMMITTEE 


ing Raghunandan was a’ poets a hearing. But, his mood 
“great lover of poetry. He became one of disappointment 
}encouraged poets tocome tohis when the poets completed their 
court and recite their composi- _ recitations full of flatteries for 
tions. He rewardedthemamply. _ the king. He ordered an atten- 
| Heformedacommittee ofthe dant to give them some money 
|best poets. New poets desiring and to send them away. 
jto see the king had first to “Mukund, what has hap-| 
|satisfy the committee. This way, pened to our poets?” the king 
the king gave audience only to asked his minister. “Are these 
the selected poets. the best poets of our kingdom? 
The system worked well and Has the standard of our poets 
the king was happy. fallen so low as this?” The king 
One day, King Raghunandan was worried as well as anxious. 
j}was taking a stroll in his palace Minister Mukund kept silent. } 
garden. He was enjoying the . “Do they think that by writing 
beauty of the flowers and the a couplet or two they become 
songs of the colourful birds in poets? Moreover, I had asked 
the trees. Just then two poets the Poets’ Committee to send 
came to him seeking his audi- me only the best poets and not 
ence. such flatterers!” The king was 
The king was in a jolly mood disturbed and angry. | 
and he was glad to give the The minister replied in a calm 
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jtone: “Maharaj, our kingdom 
does not lack in good poets!” 

“How do you say so? Haven't 
we formed a committee of the 
very best of our poets? But what 
can they do if good poets are not 
available?” said the king. 

The minister thought it wise 
ito remain quiet. 

A few weeks later, Deepak 
Dev, quite an unknown poet, 
came to the king and recited 
some marvellous poems. They 
were mostly about Nature’s 
beauty. King Raghunandan was 
very pleased and said in appre- 
ciation, “Your poetry is indeed 
of a high standard! You deserve 


j 


to become my court-poet! 


Happy and proud, the king 
then turned to his minister and 
said, with a little taunt, “So, 
Mukund. the committee ‘disco- 
vered a truly gifted poet, after 
all?” 

The minister looked at 
Deepak Dev. The poet stepped 
forward and said, “My lord,} 
pardon me for my saying that 
I've been able to come to you 
only by hiding my best poems! 
from the Poets’ Committee!” 

The king looked puzzled. | 

“Maharaj, you’ve welcomed 
this man as a great poet and 
even offered him a place in your| 
court,” said the minister. “Let 
me now tell you the ator be-| 
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hind’ it. When 1 it. When I happened to 
read these poems of Deepak 
Dev, I knew that he deserves to 
come to your notice. But I had 
my suspicions about the com- 
mittee. I sent a friend with these 
poems to the committee. He 
was at once rejected. 

“Does it mean that you have 
come to me without the permis- 
‘sion of the Poets’ Committee?” 
ithe king asked Deepak Dev. 

“No, my lord, how could I do 
that?” said the poet. “I went to 
the Committee of Poets, but, 
instead of presenting my best 
poems, I recited before them 
very ordinary couplets. It is 
well-known in our circle that the 


poets in the committee are very 


jealous. They do not permit any 


good poet to come to you. So, I 
acted as a very ordinary poet 
and thereby gained their 
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favour,” 
Dey. 

“I must punish the commit-} 
tee!” said the king, quite agi- 
tated, : 


“My lord, that won’t be fair. 
They are good as poets, but not 
as judges. They write good 
poetry when inspiration comes 
to them. At other times they act 
as ordinary human beings, self- 
ishly. It is only rarely that we} 
meet a person who its talented 
and noble at the same time,” 
explained the minister. 


The king nodded. He an-| 
nounced that thereafter a poet] 
could come to him straight, 
without passing through the 
Committee. 

Once again, inspired poetry 
filled the halls of the king’s 
palace. 


explained Deepak| 
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G 2danand was an intelligent 

young man. He was not evil 
by nature either. But he had one 
weakness: he loved to joke with 
others. His own friends enjoyed 
it and that encouraged him. 
They did not realise the harass- 
ment they caused to innocent 


|people. 


Although many in the village 
disliked Sadanand’s behaviour, 
nobody rebuffed him. The 
reason was, Sadanand was the 
head-clerk in the zamuindar’s 
office. In those days the Zamin- 
dars were the masters over the 
villagers. People were afraid of 
Sadanand lest he harmed them 
by virtue of his position. 

One evening Sadanand and 
his friends were relaxing on the 
bank of the lake outside the 
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FUN WITH A STRANGER 


village when they saw a bare- 
footed stranger in soiled clothes 


entering the village. Sadanand 
looked bright at the prospect of | 


pulling someone’s legs. 


you?” he asked the stranger 
feigning politeness. 

“Can you direct me to Ratna- 
kar’s house?” 
stranger. 


Sadanand took it for granted | 
that the stranger was looking for| 
a certain peasant by that name. | 


“Sorry, Sir, the man you are 
looking for has gone over to the 
town!” said Sadanand. 


“What a pity! I came all the) 


way from the town only to find 


that my friend has left for the! 


town! Very well, I understand 


that there is a guest house in| 





“Namasthe. Can we help) 


asked the} 





















your village. Will you please 
show me the way to it?” asked 
the stranger. 

“There is a guest house, true, 
but ‘one must fulfil certain con- 
ditions in order to spend a night 
there,” said Sadanand gravely. 

“What are the conditions?” 
asked the stranger, quite sur- 
prised. 

“Do you see that tree? One 
must climb it fifty times and 
jump down every time. If one is 
jnot ready for this feat, one must 
feed four youths. It is not easy 
for anyone to find four youths in 
order to feed them. However, 
we four friends are always there 
to oblige any stranger,” said 















Sadanand. 


“But you must not inflict too 
much food on us. We can take 
ten Rasagollas each and no 
more. Of course, we won't mind 
a few luddoos and some salty 
dishes,” added a friend of Sada- 
nand. 

The stranger now cast a suspi- 
cious look at Sadanand and 
nodded. 

“It does not matter if ‘my 
friend Ratnakar is not at home. 
Will you please show me his 
house?” he asked. 

“There it is,” Sadanand 
pointed his hand at a hut. 

“Is that Ratnakar’s house? I 
refuse to believe you. Young 


men, must you be funny with 
this stranger?” 
“But, Sir, that is truly Ratna- 


kar’s house!” asserted Sada- 
nand. 

Before the stranger had said 
anything more, there was a sud- 
den change in the situation. The 
Zamindar appeared on the 
scene. The young men stood up 
}and greeted him with a show of 
humility. 

“Ratnakar!” exclaimed the 
stranger. 

The Zamindar came closer to 
him and exclaimed in return, 
“Bhusan! What are you doing 

here and why are you looking so 
miserable?” 
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They embraced each other. 

“My carriage got upturned 
while I was three miles away) 
from your village. I sent my 
coachman and my servant to the} 
bazaar to get the vehicle re- 
paired. Because my coachman 
had got a slight cut in one of his 
feet, I thought that he ought not 
to walk barefooted. I gave away 
my socks and shoes to him and 
began walking. On reaching 
your village I was enquiring 
about you.” 

Only then did Sadanand re-} 
member that the Zamindar’s 
name too was Ratnakar. He was 
generally called as Rao Sahib.) 
Besides, the soiled clothes of 
the stranger had made him 
think that he must have been a 
relative of Ratnakar, the poor 
peasant. 

“What were you doing, Sada, 
instead of showing the gentle-) 
man the way to my house?” the) 
Zamindar demanded of Sada- 
nand., 

Sadanand stood speechless. | 

“Well, well, I was just talking | 
to them!” the stranger said. 
Both the old friends moved 
away happily. 

The four friends looked at 
one another and dispersed with- 
out any exchange of words 
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‘among themselves. Sadanand 
appeared to be quite sick! 
-Sadanand was afraid of re- 
jporting for work the next day. 
He felt almost sure that the 
|#amindar will chuck him out of 
his job. He felt as if he had 
jgrown ten years in age inthe 
icourse of a single day! 

He stood on his verandah in 
|the afternoon when he saw the 
stranger, the Zamindar’s guest, 


jwalked up to him and bowed 
}down to him. 

| “Is this your house?” asked 
jthe guest smilingly and climbed 
to the verandah. Sadanand re- 


jreverence and led him into his 
house. 

| “Sadanand, I must ask you 
what a traveller, if he is old and 
poor, should do to deserve to 
|pass a night in the guest house. 
(He can neither jump from the 












jhaving a stroll. Sadanand . 


ceived him with great show of 


' complaint against him to the 





grew humble and well-behaved. 






tree fifty times nor feed four 
young men. I should have asked 
my friend, the Zamindar, why 
he made such queer rules after] 
founding the guest house!” 
observed the guest. | 
Sadanand could not check his 
feeling of guilt and shame. He 
broke down and stammered 
out, “Pardon me, Sir!” 
“Please don’t feel disturbed. I 
do not intend telling the Zamin- 
dar anything about it.” The} 














guest patted Sadanand on the]. — 






back and went away. 

Sadanand attended the office 
as usual the next day. The 
Zamindar did not take him to 
task for his conduct towards the 
stranger. He understood that 
the noble guest had made no 












Zamindar. 
Thereafter nobody saw Sada- 
nand being rude to anybody. He 


















| Acentury ago the state of 
‘Mahimgarh was ruled by 
‘Raja Gobuchandra. He was 
|very fond of wrestling and gym- 
nastics. In his state -he had 
founded a hundred wrestling 
clubs. Wrestlers were appointed 
‘to teach the art to others. They 
|were paid by the Raja. 
| Once the Raja went out on a 
‘pilgrimage. He found that the 
Rajas of the other states gave 
|much attention to education. 
Back home, he too decided to 
found schools. : 

“We must set a fund apart for 
founding schools,” said his 
minister. 

“Why? What are the wrestlers 

















doing the whole day? They 
teach wrestling only in the even- 
ing. Let them impart education 
to the kids during the day! Issue 
our order accordingly!” said the| 
Raja. 
| That was done. The wrestlers | 
|were given grants only for sets 
}of clothes in which they would 
}look like teachers. 
| “Go and check the progress 
of education,” the Raja told his 
minister after a year. 

The minister reached a school 
and saw that the venerable| 
teacher lay on the table, snor- 
ing. The students were making a 
riot. 

The minister brought the 
situation to order and asked a 
boy, “Who wrote the 
Ramayana?” 

“Believe me, Sir, not I. So far} 
I have drawn only lines on my 
slate,” the boy replied in ear- 
nest, 

The minister, taken aback, 
put the question to another boy. 
On the verge of weeping, the 
boy replied, “Sir, do you sus- 
pect us? I never wrote anything | 
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like that!” 

The minister lost his patience. 
He gave a push to the wrestler 
who woke up while falling from 
ithe table. “I asked your students 
who wrote the Ramayana and 
they say none of them has done 
so!” complained the minister. 

“Is that so? I’m sure one of 
those naughty chaps must have 
written that. [ll find out!” The 
wrestler flexed his muscles and 
jadvanced upon the boys. 


|" You fight for money; but | fight for 
honour!” boasted one. 

“| suppose each fights for what he 
lacks most,” calmly observed the other. 


2 
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“Wait!” shouted the minister. 
“You must not beat them.” 

The minister returned to the 
Raja and reported the matter to 
him and said, “My lord, wrest- 
lers are good for wrestling; we 
cannot expect them to impart 
education. If you wish to run 
schools, you have to grant funds 
for appointing qualified 
teachers.” | 

“Let it be so,” agreed the 
Raja. 





_ THE PHYSICIAN'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


In the village Shivpur lived a famous physician named Ramnath. He treated 
all his patients—rich or poor—with equal care. 


One night he woke up at knocks on his door. He opened the door and saw 
two visitors. He asked them what their problems were. The young man’s 
sister had swooned away. The other man, a farmer, said that his grandson 
was running high temperature and was given to delirium. 


“Can both of you pay me my fees?" asked Ramnath. 
The farmer kept quiet. The young man stepped forward and said, “! can 
pay you right now—in advance!” 


“In that case, young man, you go to the other physician, Jaydas. The fact 
is, both the patients need immediate attention. Jaydas won't visit or treat 
any patient free. Let me accompany this poor man who, it seems, cannot 
pay,” explained Ramnath. | 
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Do You Know? 


Moscow's Lenin Stadium can accommo- 
date 1,03,000 people. 


The world’s rarest stamp today was issued 
in 1856 by the Government of British 
Guiana, Then it was worth a penny; its 
latest price is Rs 12,00000.00. Only one of 
its kind exists. 


Our galaxy has about 250 billion stars. At 


least 100 billion other galaxies are known to 
exist. 


A pulsar is a small star made up of neutrons 
so densely packed that if one pulsar of the 
size of our 50-paise coin will land on the 
earth, it would weigh about 100 million 
tons. 


American Playwright Max Anderson could 
write only when it rained. Once when it 
was necessary to rewrite a play. he travel- 
led to Baltimore where it was raining. 
Finally arrangements were made to sprinkle 
water on his New York home so that he 
could write. 





) Towards Better English 


# 
THE PORTMANTEAU WORD 


“What are you looking for in the dictionary, Reena? I was under the 
impression that you were a living dictionary yourself—of course a slim pretty 
pocket edition of it!” observed Grandpa Chowdhury as he entered the study 
room of Reena and Rajesh. 

“Rajesh writes to tell me of a lecture on a topic called Reganomics by some 
American professor this evening. The word puzzles me. It is not there in the 
-dictionary—not even in that rare 19th century lexicography!” Reena sounded 
exasperated. 

“O dear Reena, it is as good as trying to discover spaghetti i in an old hotel 
menu card! Reganontics ts a word coined from Regan’s economics—that is to 
say, President Regan’s economic policies. Were you not using the word 
brunch the other day—coined from breakfast and lunch?” 

“QO Grandpa! What liberties they have started taking with English 
sun aRo ee 

“They have been taking such liberties since ages, Reena, There is nothing 
new about the practice of creating Portmanteau words. Yes, better remember 
this: it was Lewis Carol who gave the name portmanteau to such expennmental 
words.”’ 

“But isn’t portmanteau the name of a kind of bag?” 

“Right, a travelling bag that can contain more than its size suggests. A 
portmanteau -word is a word into which are packed the sense and sound of 
two words. A hotel] with serving facility for motor cars is a mofel. I learnt this 
word way back in 1930 in the United States. Free ride become fride; a grand 
dandy is a grandy.” 

“Thank you, Grandpa. My mother must have been an expert in the art of 
portmanteau words. When she wanted Rajesh and moyeels together, she 
would shout *Raree!’ ” 
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PHOTO CAPTION 





hal Matern, 


Can you formulate a caption in a few words, to suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail to Photo Caption 
Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A reward 
Hs ey: will go to the best entry which will be published in the issue after 

ne next. ; 





The Prize for Dec. "84 goes to:— 

Miss. R. Pushpalata, 7 Sangeet, Plot 76 

Gawdianagar, Ghatkopar East, Bombay-77. 

The Winning Entry:—‘Reckless Adventure’ & ‘Confident Future’ 
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PICKS FROM THE WISE 


Be sure always that your head be not higher than your hat. 
: —John Lyly. 


Life is like playing a violin solo in public and learning the instrument as one goes 
on. 
—F,G. Bulwer. -Lytto A. 


The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinions. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


LET’S HAVE SOME 
BUBBLE GUM 





| Prog it int Tur | . 
— enc fot . 


_ bubble gum. 


; Trikaya-GP- 10-84 
CHANDAMAMA. [English] FEBRUARY 1985 








ane = aay my son | discovered cavities! 


} tsrnans- Fluoride 


. The tasty, foamy toothpaste 
. that protects both gums and teeth. 
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CHANDAMAMA [English] 3 FEBRUARY 1985 


birthday It was a grand occasion 
for Raju. Nandu, Vinay, Rekha 
Ashok all were to come with 
beautiful presents, 

Raju couldn't think of a gift. 

Ho wanted to present something 
Very Vary Very special, 

He thought and thoaght and 
thought. Suddenly he hit upon 
an idea. 
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It was Raju's little sister Meena's 


WISIOM rai 








A mask, a beautiful colourful 
mask. Green stripes on the cap, 
pink on the cheeks, crimacn lips, 
With dashes of paint 

in no time he painted a 

mask on a piece of cardboard 
and cut it into shape, 

What a colourful present: 
Meena was delighted. 


Everyone talked about Raju and 
his wonderful present. | 


Mt Raju could paint.so can you. 


Results of Chandamama Camlin Colourlng Contest No.38 (English) 


her Pree: Ruchira Wahi, Varanasi 2rd Prime: Aparna Varadharajan, Bangatore-11, SK. Asi Iqbal, Cuttack-12. Satyajit Sahu, 
Bhubaneshwar, Jrof Prize: Prashant § Nair, Ovapolam-2. K. Unni Krishnan, Hyderabad-800 762. NW, Sujata, Pune-11_ Fi. 
Gayathri, Madrms28. &. Srinivas, Rajahmundry. Sheets Manca, New Belhi-d 10029) Arpitea Nandy. Patme-600 001. A 
Goverdhana, Meiiare-524 314. Viy Krishna Kumar, Bangalore-b60 098. 4. Guru Prasad. Udugi. 
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OLEMENSA 


BABY MASSAGE OIL 


Time has really changed. | remember 
very well how Mummy used to 

do all her house-hold work and 
even then spared time to 

massage me 


Now, Mummy does not have time, 
as she has to go to many important 
places like kitty Parties, Social get 
together etc., so Daddy finds time 
from his office to do house-hold 
jobs and massage me too. 
Anyhow this makes no difference 
to me because my Oil still remains 
Dlemessa Baby Massage Oil. 


Contains No Synthetic or Perfume 


MASSAGE i “Available at all leading 


mans Chemists & General Stores’. 
; Adm. Office : 


SHALAKS 


A-30, Vishal Enclave, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi-110027. 








Nutrine Confectionery Company Private Limited, Chittoor, A 


